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social phenomena. There are no absolute categories in social
science or social history, and this adds considerably to the
labours of the historian who wishes to show the orderly sequence
that underlies social growth. To succeed, he must concentrate
on the significant developments at each epoch, leaving the
minor details and the apparent exceptions to be treated later.
This is the method followed by the economic historian. He
rationalizes industrial history by breaking it up into stages, and
fixes the students' attention at each stage on the leading
industrial forms then prevailing. In no other way can the
broad lines of economic evolution be made clear. cWe can only
arrange the sequence of social phenomena in stages by deter-
mining what were the dominating or preponderating forces in
any particular period, and what the subordinate'.1

After this preliminary explanation we proceed to note briefly
the salient features of each of the four industrial stages.

(a)  At the period of the family system, industry has not
become a specialized employment.   The primitive hunter or
agriculturist is his own manufacturer, and, with the aid of his
womenfolk, grinds his corn, weaves his cloth, dresses his leather,
and makes the rough cooking and eating utensils he requires.
A lengthy period, perhaps  the longest of all in industrial
history, is covered by this stage. It lasted from primitive times
down to the early Middle Ages. Interesting examples of it still
survive. The baking of bread and the making of jam are com-
mon in many English households, and in America the domestic
manufacture of wines became widespread after the establish-
ment of prohibition.   The reader will doubtless be able to
supply other instances from his own experience and environ-
ment.

(b)  At the handicraft stage, a separation takes place between
agriculture and industry. The cultivation of the soil has made
such progress that a surplus of food is available to maintain a
specialized class of craftsmen.   The craftsmen devote their
whole time to manufacture, and produce for sale, not for con-
sumption. This development coincides roughly with the rise of

1 Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, pt, ii, p. 43.